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i] : . | 
All Communications must be post paid, and directed || a¢cused of I know not what pretended crimes, | 


| condemned and beheaded: and thus became a. 


to the Epitors of the “ Jesuit,’ Boston, Mass. 


The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Prin- 





| 


| royal guest cast into prison, and to prevent her 
surviving Queen Elizabeth, and any alteration 
in matter of religion, was brought to the bar, 





true Protestant example of crowned heads 


| reformation preservative : that calumnies, de- 
| famations, lies, exaggerations, misrepresenta- 
|| tions, misconstructions, are far better ingredi- 

ents for a cordial against Popery, than any 
| that can be had out of the Bible, the Fathers, 
Antiquity, the Spirit or any authority whatso- 





ciples of the Oun,. Hos, Cavucsse. and. Avesvetio| being lawfully arraigned, lawfully judged and | ever ; and that these ordinary Protestant topics 


Cuuncn. 





|lawfully brought to the block ? 


plinadedis || 42. Whether one may not guess again, by 





Orrice..........11 Devonshire Street. 





QUERIES: 


| are so incapable of obliging any Catholic to de- 
sert his church, and come over to the Reform- 


|| their obedience to our late sovereign, when the | ers, that to a serious considerer, there cannot 


| pretended grievances being by almost infinite | be a more convincing argument of the truth of 


| degrees inferior to what the Papists suffered | his faith, than to see it opposed by so many 


Or an Appeal to Common Sense, in order to esti- || under Henry 8 and Queen Elizabeth, never- |! 


mate the proceedings of those who separated theless these pinks of courtesy and loyalty 
From the Church of Rome. From an authen- || broke into open rebellion, fought pitched battles 
tic MS. of the Rev. J. Goter. | against their prince, though according to the 
CONTINUED. | Reformation, and at last without dread or fear, 

37. Whether the Papists have not sufficiently | though not without example, barbarously, in- 
shown their loyalty and obedience to their | humanly and Protestantly murdered hi 


satanical artifices ? 

47. Whether it be not another antichristian 
device of the Reformers, to breed up their fol- 
lowers in an aversion to Popery, by persuading 
them that the Papists are an ignorant sort of 
that ignorance is the sovereign means 
ing men in that communion, and that 










prince, when, in the time of King Henry 8,|| 43. Whether one may not guess aghie, )» 
professing a religion established by the laws of | those honest Protestant threats that were 
the land, and which had been publicly exer-| monly heard from Church of England men || 48. Whether any man who has not tied up 
cised above a thousand years both by king and || themselves, in the time this very king was in || his reason to a pulpit, and will take liberty to 
people, and then seeing all things brought to | exile amongst the Papists, viz. That should the | suspect that all is not gospel that comes after a 
confusion, new tenets devised, religious houses || Pope and his crew pervert him, they would op- || text, may not, with an ordinary diligence, dis- 
plundered and razed to the ground, churches || pose his (Ch. II.) restoration ! || cover, that the laying ignorance at the Papists’ 
profaned, hospitals demolished, their pastors || 44. Whether one may not guess again, by || door, is a most unjust charge, a notorious scan- 
and prelates either banished or put to death, |! the sharp endeavours and concurring votes of | dal and a downright falsity? First, if he will 
and a thousand other sacrilegious extrava- | the Lower House of Parliament, for the exclu- || look into any public library, where he may find, 
gances ; yet bore all things with such patience | sion of the lawful heir of the crown, upon con- ] that among the choicest books of all sciences, 
and submission to God and their prince, that I ceited fears of Popery: by their charging him || the greatest part are wrote by Papists, and that 
in the whole kingdom there was not any re-|| with wicked designs of a Popish Reformation || seven of the ten have Popish authors. Second- 
bellious opposition made against the king, or || hue, obliging him to flee his country ; and by || ly, if he will consider the two Universities of 
insurrection by men of any quality ; only arout | their setting up against him a bastard, for the | Oxford and Cambridge, that the founders of 
of peasants got together, who never yet so much |, better propagation of Protestantism ? || them were Papists, that their or-iers and insti- 
as fought a battle with the king’s forces1—j|| 45. Whether to an impartial considerer it-be| tutions conc@fning government aad studies are 
(Godw. Hen. 8, 1538. Herb. IL. 8, 1537.) || not evident that all the pulpit clamours, church | all Ropish ; that they have much decayed since 

38. Whether the Papists did not again give | invectives and printed declamations against the | the Reformation, as is confessed by a Protest- 
proof of their loyalty under Queen Elizabeth, | traitorous, cruel, bloody minded Papists, are | ant author (Seas. Disc. p. 26) where he relates, 
when being a second time turned out of all, and || only a religious trick, managed with great fer- | that in the year 1360, Armachanus complained, 
their religion prohibited, they were not exaspe-| vour and seeming zeal, but little truth and |in a sermon before the Pope at Avignon, that 
rated to take up arms for several years, till the | honesty, purely to raise up in the vulgar a) Oxford, from 30,000 scholars in his time, had 
imprisonment of their queen, and the despair of | prejudice against Popery and all of that com- not then six thousand ; which is, notwithstand- 
her liberty, obliged a few of them to endeavour | munion? Whether it be any other thing be- | ing, near thrice the number of students that are 
the destruction of her enemies, and stand up || sides a weekly representation of the Jewish | now usually there since the revolt from the 


for the undoubted heir of the crown, against one | spies, sent to view the land of Canaan, whose || church of Rome. Thirdly, if he reflects a lit- 
who wore it with not so good a title ? 





“is-only for want of knowledge that they be- 
comé not members of the reformation ? 





39. Whether the Reformers, who are con- 
tinually damning the Papists for rebels, can | 
after all their pulpit heats and anathemas, ex- | 
emplify their loyalty, submission and obedience | 
in the like provocations, under any Popish 
prince? And whether it be not easy to foretel | 
without being a conjuror, what kind of loyalty || 
aud submission these great pretenders would | 
shew to any prince that should deal with them 
so severely as the Papists were handled under 1 
Henry 8 and Queen Elizabeth ; that is, should 
pull down their churches, destroy their chapels 
and hospitals, prohibit the exercise of their re- | 
ligion, banish their teachers, hang up their pre- | 
lates, and make it death for any ecclesiastic 
that should enter the kingdom, or for any that || 
should either harbour or assist them ? 

40. Whether they have not given us sufficient | 
grounds to guess what would be their behaviour |! 
in such circumstances, by their unexemplary || 
obedience to Queen Mary, against whom, in 
four or five years of her reign, there were more | 
conspiracies, treasons and rebellions practised | 
by her reformed subjects, in proportion of so 
short a time, than in more than 40 years was | 
done against her Protestant sister by her Ca- 
tholic subjects though far worse injured, afflict- 
ed and persecuted by her? 

41. Whether one may not guess again, by 
their barbarous entertainment given to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who seeking refuge amongst 








|| report was full of nothing but bug-bears, terri- || tle.on the method observed in England former- 


ble monsters, huge giants and a land that de-| ly, (as may be seen by our excellent university 
voureth the inhabitants; merely to discourage |, statutes stilt in being) as also in all academies 
the people from going forward and possessing | in Catholic countries at this day, which obliges 
themselves of the Country which God had com- | all students to finish a whole course of philoso- 
manded them to enter ? || phy, to wit, logic, physic and metaphysic ; and 

46. Whether any prudent man, having, by || at their two (and in some places three) years 
serious reflection, found that the Papists are no | end, to defend, not a scambling question or 
such foul, ugly, deformed, monstrous kind of || two, but a complete body of philosophy against 
creatures, as they are generally painted by the || all comers, of any sect, religion or opinion 
Reformers : that though several particular per- || whatsoever, for a whole day together. Then 
sons of that profession have been guilty of many || to commence divinity, and after four years em- 
enormities, yet that nothing (as Osborn, a Pro- || ployed in that study, to make the like defen- 
testant historian, acknowledgeth, Hist. Ment. |! sions ‘as they had done in philosophy. Then, 


Q. Eliz. p. 17.) remains upon due proof in re- |, 
lation to the generality : that they are no more || 
cruel, barbarous, traitorous or rebellious, than || 
|| those that cry out against them: that they are || 
no enemies: to monarchies and monarchs,: but || 


the founders of all that are at this day in the 
Christian world; of this we live in, and pre- 
servers of it for many hundred years, and most 
especially of our present sovereign, and that 
they are not for destroying liberty and property 
and bringing in slavery ; but the very authors 


if he looks a little into the Sorbon in Paris, 
and sees how that, besides all this, they are 
‘obliged to give an account of all things con- 
' cerning ecclesiastical history, of the heresies of 
all ages, of all councils and their decrees, of 
|| all the prelates that have governed the church, 
\|of all the fathers and other writers: of all 
| points controverted in matters of religion, of 
/all obscure places and different readings in 
| Scripture, &c., and publicly to be able to an- 
||swer any objections and difficulties that are 


of all the liberty and property this kingdom || proposed and urged, in any of these matters by 
enjoys at present; Magna Charta, parliamen-| the ancient standers of the faculty or others, 
tary government and all the laws condacing to | who dispute not for compliment or ceremony, 
the freedom of the subject, being first devised, | nor play with their arguments, bet use their 
then ordered,, confirmed and established by || whole endeavours to puzzle the defendant.— 
them: whether, I say, any prudent man having | And having viewed this, if he please but to 


found this, may not honestly and justly con- || compare it with what is generally practised at 
clude, that all the banding and clamouring || our English or any other Reformed Universi- 
against Papists, is only an unchristian, politic, ‘ties, where philosophy and divinity are two 





them against her own rebellious subjects, was 
apprebended, and without any respect due to a 
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unfashionable sciences, and almost grown out 
of date; where the ancient fathers have Jost 
their repute, history and councils are become a 
useless ornament for a library, and public acts 
appear so like playing, that he was much in) 
the right, who erected a theatre for that use. | 
This will furnish him with sufficient grounds, 
by which he may satisfy himself, whether are 
more ignorant, the Papists or the Protestants. 
Fourthly, If he take but notice of the behaviour 
of our English university-men when they travel 
in Catholic countries, where one would think 
they would make fools of the ignorant Papists, 
and fright them from their chairs, and yet they 
are seldom known to engage in any a 
and shew their talent in philosophy or divinity, 
although there never wants occasions of public | 
acts, with free liberty to all comers to oppose 
what point they please. Nay, when his ma- 
jesty was in France, attended by several doc- 
tors of no small repute, there was only one that | 
ever opened his mouth in any public disputa-— 
tion, and he with so little success the first time, 
that he never made a second attempt. Fifthly, 
If he considers, that there is here a prohibition 
to all Papists, of preaching, or printing any 
books, whenas if they were so ignorant as they | 
are generally thought, there could be no easier | 
way of ruining them, than by letting them undo | 
themselves, by publishing to the world their 
own follies, ignorance and weakness, in their 
own sermons and works. Sixthly, If he ex-| 
amine the means Catholics use in bringing ont 
their children, and all that embrace their com- | 
munion, which is, by catechising them as often 
as convenience will permit, or at least by fur- 
nishing them with books (of which they are far 
better provided than the reformers) made plain 
and easy, by which, with an ordinary industry 
and small assistance, they may be instructed in 
all the mysteries of their faith, and obligations 
of a christian. And this more especially in 
countries abroad, where there does not want 
good men, who on Sundays and holidays in 
their churches, and on week days in the street, 
take great pains in explicating to the crowd of 
the ignorant and meaner sort of people and 
boys, the whole Christian doctrine, never omit- 
ting to reward such as answer well with some 
smell gifts, as an encouragement to youth, and 
fit to provoke them to a pious, commendable 
emulation. Seventhly, If he seriously ponders 
the nature and conditions of confession, and 
how great an advantage Papists have above all 
others by means of this, to be instructed in all 
the concerns of a christian, and to know the 
difference of good and evil. Lastly, If he look 
over the Catholic families in England, which 
he will find to be of the chiefest rank, and in- 
ferior to none in all natural and artificial en- 
dowments: and then if he take notice of their 
converts, they are commonly persons of prime 
note, either for their quality or accomplish- 
ments, oftener scholars and well-read men, 
than those of the mean and simple sort. Be- 
sides, if he call to mind, that all our ancestors 
here in England for above a thousand years, 
all those that founded our government, enacted 
our laws, established our liberties, erected our 
corporations, managed all the affairs of the 
kingdom, and made our ation famous over 
the world, both in peace and war, for learning, 
gallantry and valour: if he call to mind, I say, 
that these were all Papists, it will be hard for 
him to believe that the Papists either now are, 
or ever were, such an ignorant sort of people as 
our good reformers think fit to make them in 
their books and sermons. And he will justly 
begin to wonder, how it is that the parsons ar- 
rive to such a monstrous pitch of learning and 
divinity, that every young stripling that is able 
to carry a gown, and can skip up into a pulpit, 
is infallibly doctor enough to prove all the 
Papists fools and asses, to demonstrate plainly 
their religion to be a foppery, their doctors to 





be idiots, and confute Bellarmine and Staple-, 


ton as easily as to drink. 

49. Whether it be not a very senseless cavil 
of the Reformers to ery out against the Papists 
that they breed up their common people at 
least in ignorance, and under a mysterious veil 
of unknown tongues, hide from them all the 
secrets of their religion, lest being admitted to 


| the sight of it, they should discover the infinite | 


number of superstitions and idle devotions with | 
|which now they are piously abused by their | 
|priests, and so desert that communion, and 
| come over to the reformers? As if, forsooth, 

the vulgar, mean, unlearned and ignorant sort 

of people, did they but hear the church offices 

performed in their mother tongue, would in 

any likelihood espy any such imagined ridicu- 
losities, which hitherto so many learned men 

and great scholars, as well secular as ecclesi- 

astic, who have daily been present at those de- 

votions, and understood them thoroughly, could 

never yet discover. Or as if the learned of the 

Papists had always made this discovery ; but 

that all of them that understood Latin, bad in 

all ages combined in a wicked unchristian bond 

of secresy, to conceal it from the vulgar and 


simpler sort of people, and so letting all go on» 


without care of their own or their neighbours’ 
eternal good, had resolved to let themselves be 
damned for a company of cheating knaves, and 
all the rest for credulous fools. 


PRAYING TO SAINTS. 

Perhaps it will not be considered here amiss, 
to explain very briefly the doctrine of the church 
respecting the extensive knowledge, the interces- 
sion and the merits of the saints; as it is more 
than probable that several who may read this lit- 
tle compilation, have exceedingly inaccurate no- 
tions* upon the subject; and although they may 
jnot be induced to change their opinions respect- 
ing the correctness of our belief and practice, still 
it is desirable that they should distinctly know 
what they too often censure without examination. 

The doctrine is expressed in this simple phrase- 
ology, “I believe that the saints, reigning together 
with Christ, may be honoured and invoked, and 
that they offer prayers to God for us; and that 
their relics are to be respected.” , 

As the church does not announce to us any 
distinct proposition expressing the manner in 
which these disembodied spirits become acquaint- 
ed with the wants or wishes of their fellow wor- 
shippers on earth, we may form our own conjec- 
tures as we please upon that subject ; she only 
testifies, at the very utmost, first, that they may 
be invoked ; and secondly, that they offer prayers 
to God for us; from which premises it is reason- 
able to conclude that they become acquainted 
with our invocation. It is objected that for this 
purpose they should possess the attribute of ubi- 
quity, or that of omniscience, or both; and that 
this would at once make them equal to God.— 
The answer is exceedingly simple. First: that 
to be present upon this earth and in heaven, is 
not to be every where present ; supposing, there- 
fore, this former restricted presence required, 
however absolutely extensive it might be, it would 
be an extravagant enlargement of phraseology to 
style it ubiquity. Again, it would be equally n- 
diculous, to call a knowledge of what is sought 
for by a limited number of those who dwell upon 
this circumscribed spot in the midst of the vast 
universe, omniscience. Hence, upon the suppo- 
sition that the saints have a natural power of 
knowing who invoke them, and also what is 
sought for by each, it would be grossly absurd to 
assert that they are therefore gifted with ubiquity 
or with omniscience. But if we believe that it is 
in the power of God to make known to them, who 
are their suppliants, and also the nature of the 
requests made; we surely do not, by that belief 
of this divine manifestation, derogate from the 
Almighty, nor too greatly raise the prerogatives 
of a creature, whom he has bountifully saved, 
through the merits of Christ, and whom he has 
mercifully admitted to enjoy that beatific vision 
which St. Paul describes: (1 Cor. xiii, 12.)-— 
‘** But then I shall know even as I am known.’ 
Another objection is indeed a wretched semblance 
of natural philosophy : by which it is asserted that 
the saints are too far removed to hear us. The 
principle which is here assumed is a palpable 
mistake, viz.: that the laws by which disembo- 
died spirits become acquainted with the wishes of 
others, are the same as those to which they were 
subject while they were united to their bodies ; 
whereas, having left those bodies i. the grave, 
they no longer see through the eye, nor hear 
through the ear; but are equal to the angels. — 
(Luke xx, 26.) ‘To argue therefore an impossi- 
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bility of hearing by reason of distance, is indeed 
a despicable sophism. A great many passages of 
the sacred volume exhibit to us the knowledge 
which angels have of the children of Adam a 
show how it reaches even to the heart itself : the 
Saviour informs us (Luke xv. 7, 10) of ilies jo 
that is in heaven and before the angels, upon : 
sinners’ conversion. If the saints be equal to the 
angels, they have of course, this knowledge, 
The doctrine, as has been remarked, does hot 
require for its support that we should be able to 
explain the mode by which our supplications he. 
come known, nor even to prove in fact that they 
do become known to the saint. It would be suf. 
ficient that this, our fellow servant, now secured 
in glory through the redemption of Christ our only 
Saviour, should offer prayers to God, generally 
on behalf of all those who implored his interces. 
sion, The questions of a proper and becomin 


honour to this friend of God, and to his salion 
being left out of view, our doctrine is. then en. 
g left outo 4 doctrine is, then, ree 


duced to two propositions. First, that we may 
lawfully call upon the saints reigning together 
with Christ, to pray to God on our behalf; that 
is, to intercede for us. Secondly, that they do 
offer prayers to God tor us. Respecting the firsts 
it is often thoughtlessly asserted that by invoking 
them, we place them upon a level with God, and 
are therefore guilty of idolatry. Catholics will, 
indeed, be justly liable to that charge, when they 
shall have placed the saints upon a level with 
God; but, in order to do so, they must address 
both in the same language, having the same 
meaning. ‘They ask the saints to pray for them 
to God ; but they have never, even by their most 
dishonest opponent, been charged with askin 

God to pray for them to a saint. They ask of 
God as the giver of every good gift, for mercy, 
because it is His prerogative to condemn or to 
acquit by His own right, without deriving His 
commission from another; and to grant mercy or 
to withhold it, because not only there is no one 
more high, but it would be blasphemy to assert 
that he had an equal. They call upon the saints 
as creatures far, immeasurably far, below Him 
who created, who redeemed, and who made them 
holy, to pay to Him the homage of their prayer, 
by uniting their petitions to ours whilst they in- 
tercede on our behalf. 

It is said that by making the saints mediators 
between God and us, we destroy the distinction 
between Jesus Christ and those creatures; that 
we make them equal to Him whom the sacred 
scriptures exhibit clearly to be our only mediator, 
our only intercessor. Upon so serious and im 
portant a subject, a mere play upon words would 
be unpardonable sophistry ; we avow the full force 
of the scriptural expressions, when we profess that 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, 1s our only 
Saviour, our only Redeemer, the only Mediator 
who, by His death, paid the ransom for our of 
fences, the only Intercessor who pleads for us by 
claiming, as His own right, that mercy which He 
purchased by Elis bloody sacrifice, and promised 
to extend to the true penitent. If then we men- 
tion other intercessors, we do not intend the word 
to have the same meaning when used in their re- 
gard, as it has when applied to Him; in like 
manner as when we speak of God our benefactor, 
we clearly do not intend to bring Him down toa 
level with our earthly benefactors, or to raise them 
to an equality with Him, St. Paul besought the 
prayers and intercession of those servants of God 
with whom he conversed, as also those to whom 
he wrote ; nor did he thereby undervalue the effi- 
cacy of the Saviour’s intercession, but he felt the 
truth which St. James recorded (v. 16, &.) 
“that the continual prayer of a just man availeth 
much.” ‘This intercession of the just by prayer 
through the merits of the Redeemer, is one of the 
effects of their charity, for even when faith and 
hope are lost, after death, in the fruition of hap- 
piness, charity not only remains, but is made pet- 
fect, so that the prayers of those saints who are 
decorated therewith, are indeed sweet odours and 
incense acceptable in heaven. (Apoe. ¥. 8, vill 
3,4) &c. &e. Jesus Christ is the only mediator 
who reconciled His Father to the guilty world ; 
He is the ouly intercessor who in His own name 
pleads on our behalf. Others ask in His name, 
and only through the efficacy of His atonement. 

Still a greater apparent difficulty is to be et 
countered in some other expressions; such as 
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making the request through the merits of the || was “to lesson the temporal ponishment that 
saints. Had words but one precise meaning | might remain due to the sins,&c.” The doctrine 
without any latitude, this would, indeed, be an || of the Catholic church is, that no sin ever w 


‘ . | 
expression highly censurable and grossly offen- | 


291 
know my iniquity and my sin is always before 
me.” (Ps. vi.) Yet on this occasion, the Lord 
as or |/ did not relax the penalty ; and the resigned peni- 
\ ‘can be forgiven, except by the power of God, ||tent, when he learned the death of the child, 
sive to pure religion. “The fact is, however, quite | through the merits of Christ, and upon the condi-|| bowed in submission to his will; he had also to 
otherwise ; the poverty of language is such, that | tion of repentance ina person having the use of ||endure much more as a penance for the same 
most words have great extension, and the above || reason. Besides this, she teaches that the Al-|\crime, though its guilt and the eternal punish- 
phrase has quite a different meaning when used || mighty might require any conditions he thought || ment had been taken aw 
respecting Jesus Christ, from what it has when || proper, to be fulfilled on the part of the penitent, 
used in regard to any saint, even His blessed Vir- | for repentance creates no claim of strict justice || by prayer, remitted the entire or a part “of this 
gin Mother. Merit signifies desert, or claim to | upon the benevolence of the Creator. We must | penalty ; thus in Exod. xxxii, 14, after Moses had 
recompense. Probably the doctrine of the church | therefore seek in the positive institutions of the ! intreated him and also brought to his view the 
will be more easily explained by similitude. We} Saviour, and not'in our own speculative conjec- || merits of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, “ The 
shall suppose some mighty work to be performed, | tures for the conditions which have been estab- || Lord was appeased from doing the evil which he 
and that only one individual exists who has the] lished. The Saviour did not change the great ||had spoken against his people.” In Numbers 
means and the power necessary for its execution. | principle of God’s providence which existed from || xii. 13, 14. Upon the prayer of Moses, Mary had 
As its achievement would be exceedingly benefi- | the beginning, when in regard to the penitent he || the suffering to which she was subjected, reduced 
cial, a great recompense is offered by a benevo- || abrogated the sacrifices for sin that were required |/ to the duration of only seven days. In the same 
lent being, in return for the performance. He} under the Mosaic dispensation, and instituted the || book (ch. xiv.) when the Lord had sentenced the 
who elone is capable, effects it, and he alone can | sacramental observances of the new law in their || people to be consumed by a pestilence, (12) Mo- 
therefore claim the recompense ; yet though the | stead. || ses besought him and (20) the Lord forgave, but 
inerit is solely and exclusively his, he can, if he} At all times the Lord reserved to himself the || yet (28) upon condition that they should never 
thinks proper, admit others to its participation, right of either bestowing a full remission of the ||enter the land of promise. And in chap. xv. of 
either gratuitously, or by assigning them certain) punishment due to the delinquent, when he blot- || Jeremias, to show the hopelessness of the people’s 
tasks, for the performance of which he conveys to | ted out his guilt upon his doing penance ; or of ||doom, the prophet records, “and the Lord said 
them a right to claim and to receive in his name || substituting a temporal affliction for that which ||to me: if Moses and Samuel shall stand before 
and on his account, a portion of the great reward | was in its nature eternal, and which St. Paul de- | me, my soul is not towards this people ; cast them 
to which he alone is entitled. They have thus a/ clares tovbe the wages of sin; (Rom. v.) and we || out from my sight, and let them go forth.” From 
claim derived from him; they have no proper | find'a vast number of instances in the sacred vol- || the examples here referred to, the doctrine of the 
original independent merit of their own, but they ume, which exhibit him: actually remitting the || church respecting the merits of the saints, their 
clearly have a dependent or derivative merit, and | eternal punishment, whilst through the merits of || intercession and its efficacy may be easily under- 
through his kindness, their claim has become in- | the Saviour he removed the guilt, yet inflicting at | stood; as also her doctrine respecting the remis- 
defeasible. Thus the Saviour, having by His) the same time a temporal penalty. One explana- || sion of the temporal penalty which sometimes re- 
great atonement taken away the handwriting of tary instance will suffice, though very many might | mains due to sin after the removal of the guilt and 
sin and death that stood against us, and establish-| be adduced. In the second book of Kings, or as || the remission of eternal punishment. The dimu- 
ed claiins for our eternal salvation, made us par- | it is sometimes called of Samuel, we have an af- || nition, or total remission of this temporal penalty, 
takers of His merits by His own benevolence and | fecting example in the twelfth chapter. David || through the authoritative application of the super- 
mercy, and places in our power greater benefits,| had for some time remained negligent in his || abundant merits of the Saviour and that of the 
upon the condition of our doing what He requires. | criminality; had he died in this state he must | saints in the manner above exhibited, is:called an 
Were all to be merely saved from hell and placed | necessarily have been condemned forever; but | indulgence, either partial or plenary © The reader 
upon an equality of glory and happiness, there) the Lord who regarded him in mercy, sent Na-|| may thus at once perceive the gross injustice of 
would be no ground for our doctrine of derived | than to address him in that beautiful parable | the charge so often made against the church, that 
merit beyond that of being saved ; but the Sa-) which so roused the indignation of the monarch || by granting indulgences, she gives a license to 
viour himself informs us that in His father’s house | against that man whose cruelty and injustice were || commit sin.—Bishop England’s Explic. Cerem. 
there are many mansions; (John xiv. 2) and St.) described, that he declared, ‘* As the Lord liveth, | of the Catholic Church. : 

Paul tells us that in the resurrection there will be} the man that hath done this is a child of death.” | a 

a variety of degrees of glory. (1 Cor. xv. 41) The prophet then announced to him, “Thou art!) ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC.—NO. 2. 
&c. Not only is this founded upon the common) the man.” Thou hast killed Urias the Hittite byt religious ieteiounes and Persecution. 
principle of distributive justice, but the Saviour) with the sword of the children of A mmon,” and — — in sdoe'a age, 

himself exhibits to us the basis upon which it rests“ Thou hast taken his wife to be thy wife !”— | « By re | sis mp os 

(Matt. x. 41, 42) where He describes a diversity | Struck with remorse, and aided by divine grace, || « Jehouak ae yd ae 

of rewards of works, and shows that not even the | the King of Israel repented; and confessing, he | , : 








ay. Several instances 
might be pointed out in which the Lord, besought 





least merit will be overlooked, not even that of | said to Nathan, “I have sinned.” The remis- |) « Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 
giving acup of cold water to a little one in the! sion of his guilt followed, for the messenger of || “ PRESUME THY BOLTS TO THROW, 
name of a disciple; and therefore he declares heaven announced to him, ‘the Lord also hath | “And DEAL DAMNATION ROUND THE LAND, 
(Matt. vvi, 27) that at the day of judgment He | taken away thy sin,” and of course, with the re- | On Eacu I supGe THY For. 

will render to every man according to his works.) moval of the stain of guilt, the eternal punish- || ‘*MEN OF GLASS, THROW NO STONES.” 


The church then does not teach that any saint) ment was remitted, ‘Thou shalt not die.” But || That Roman Catholics are “ foes of God and 
has original underived merit. This is tobe found) a temporal affliction was substituted. ‘ Never- man,” is the sentence pronounced on millions of 
only in the Saviour who justified them ; calling theless, because thou hast given occasion to the | his fellow beings by the Rev. Dr. Miller, a poor 
them by His grace to faith and to repentance, enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing, fallible mortal, who impiously and presumptuous- 
aiding them, when they answered this invitation, the child that is born to thee shall surely die.” ly ** deals damnation round the land,” on a body 
to bring forth worthy fruits of penance, applying This is by no means ‘a singular instance ; the sa-| of citizens who are as exemplary in all the social 
to them the merits of His atonement by means of cred volume, both in the Old and New Testa-||relations, and as good citizens, as he and the 
His sacramental and other institutions, and then ment, exhibits it to us as the ordinary proceeding | best of the denomination to which he belongs— 
when through his grace they were justified, He of the Lord. Yet, from the same source, we also || and this pernicious course he pursues, while he 
enabled them to do works pleasing to His Father, learn that he is exceedingly merciful, and that, | professes to follow a Master who preached “ peace 
and deserving a recompense through the claims upon entreaty and supplication, upon the perform- | and good will on earth,” and held out a promise 
of their Redeemer, and by the merciful regula- ance of works of voluntary mortification in a peni- || of high reward to “ peace-makers,” whom he 
tion of their bountiful God, who crowns in His tent spirit, he will often, having regard to the su- | styled ‘ the children of God.” But regardless of 
saints, those works which He gave them power to. perabundant merits of the Redeemer, greatly di- || the doctrine and strong injunctions of his Master, 
perform, and to the performance of which He minish or altogether remit this temporal penalty. || this Reverend gentleman becomes a fire-brand, 
was pleased to attach a recompense. These are) Thus David who knew his providential course, || and issues his anathema, of which the direct 
then, in our view, the merits of the saints: far!‘ besought the Lord for the child,” he kept a fast, | tendency is to produce strife, and disorder, and 
different indeed from those of Jesus Christ not only and going in by himself, lay upon the ground.— || outrage, and bloodshed. For it is obvious that 
in their origin, but in their mode of performance | In strains of sorrow he bewailed his crime. ‘ O || from the persuasion _that we are “ foes of God 
and in their value. Yet however poor they may Lord rebuke me not in thine indignation, by cast- l and man,” to the desire and the determination to 
be in comparison with those of the Son of God: | ing me off for ever from thy mercy, nor chastise || exterminate us, the transition in excited minds, 
in our regard they are great and valuable, ‘These me in thy wrath, by the severe though transient I Is easy, particularly when “No Popery mobs 
servants of God are now his favourite children, | punishment which thou dost impose, even when || are called into action. History furnishes us with 
he regards them with complacency, he willingly thou hast admitted the sinner to pardon. Have || most awful and sanguinary proofs, that the nu- 
hears them and has respect to the virtues which | mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak, heal me, | merous religious wars which have disgraced and 
through Jesus Christ theypractised as hehad respect | for my bones are troubled, I have laboured in my || dishonoured, and partly depopulated some of the 
formerly to the entreaties of Moses, (Exod. xxxii,/ groanings, every night T will wash my bed, I will ‘fairest portions of Europe, have arisen from the 
10, 13, 14) where the intercessor for Israel him- | water my couch with tears.” (Ps. vi.) For || lamentable hallucination which led the miserable 
self referred to the merits of the deceased Patri- || day and night thy hand was heavy upon me, I am || animal, man, to ascend the judgment seat of the 
archs. When therefore the prayer of our liturgy | turned in my anguish whilst the thorn is fastened |! Almighty God, and pronounce those whose creed 
mentions the merits of the saints, the phrase is to) in me. I have acknowledged my sin to thee, i did not exactly square with his own, as ‘enemies 
be understood in the sense here explained as dis-) and my injustice I have not concealed. 1 said, || of God and man,” and therefore to be coerced 
tinguishing them from the merits of Christ. | I will confess against myself my injustice to the || Into what he supposed the only true faith, or ex- 

Another doctrine has also been alluded to in | Lord; and thou hast forgiven the wickedness of j oneness “ for the glory of God.” 
the foregoing exposition upon which it may be | my sin.” (Ps. xxxi.) “ Wash me yet more from as Foes of God and man.” This is, in all pro- 
well to make an observation. The expression | my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin, for I | bability, the very language whereby Peter the 
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Hermit, of whom the Rev. Dr. Miller and his | 
zealot associates, are worthy followers, so highly 
excited and inflamed the passions of half Europe, 





|It was the same spirit that lighted the fires in | devising new means to oppress, and rob, and 


| Smithfield, under Queen Mary, It was the same || plunder the Catholics, under the vile code 


'spirit that, under Elizabeth, James I., Charles L., | styled ‘+ Laws to prevent the growth of Po 


as to engage them in a war of extermination | and Charles II., devoted Roman Catholic priests | 


against the Turks, in which, at least a million of | to be hanged, drawn and quartered, for the crime || 


It was 


souls were sent to the other world. But if not of remaining in their native country.|| | 
the identical language, it was undoubtedly dic- | 


tated by the same spirit. It was precisely the 


same spirit that for centuries excited the avarice, | 


the rage, the malice, the lust and the bigotry of 
the christians of Europe, to rob, and plunder, and 
violate and murder the defenceless Jews, of whom 
thousands and tens of thousands perished by the | 
most cruel torments, after having their property | 
confiscated to the amount of millions. It is the 


the same spirit that, in the reign of Charles IT., | 
during the administration in Scotland of Lord | 
Lauderdale and the apostate Archbishop Sharp, | 
led to shoot down the Cameronians like so many 
mad dogs or tigers, when, expelled from their 
churches, and, under heavy penalties, forbidden 
to meet to worship the living God in their dwell- 
ing houses, in any greater number than five or 


jsix, they assembled for public worship in the 


same spirit that has recently rejected in the house || 


of lords the humane and liberal plan of emanci- 
pating the Jews from the odious restrictions and 
disqualifications under which they still labour.— | 
It was the same spirit that led to the bloody wars 
against the Waldenses and the Albigenses. It 
was the same spirit that lead to the robbery and 
the tortures and extermination of the Knights 
Templars. It was the same spirit that led to the 
cruel and perfidious expulsion of the Moors and 
Jews from Spain, in which thousands and tens of 
thousands perished; and to the expulsion of the 
Hugonots from France, wherein thousands perish- 
ed by dragonades, and whereby France lost 
probably four or five hundred thousand of her | 
most valuable subjects. It was the same spirit 
that persecuted and plundered, and in some in-| 
stances murdered the Arminians in Holland. It 
was the same spirit that drowned the Anabaptists 
in Switzerland.* It was the same spirit whereby 
France was desolated for thirty years, by the 
most sanguinary civit wars. It was the same 
spirit that produced the horrible scenes of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was the same 
spirit that induced Henry VIII. to hang Catholics 
who denied his supremacy, and to burn Anabap- 
tists who denied the efficacy of infant baptism.7 
It was the same spirit that burned Anabaptists 
under Edward VI.,i Elizabeth, and James I.— 


* “ A decree was passed by the canton of Zurich, 
in 1530, to punish with death, not merely the Ana- 
baptists, but those who protected them, and even to 
imprison and banish, as perjurers, those who would 
not discover them.”’—Ruchat's Histoire de la Refor- 
mation de Ja Suisse, vol. iii. p. 99. 

In the year 1535, the canton of Berne published an 
ordinance to regulate the punishment of those who 
would not make oath of their belief in the doctrines of 
the established religion. 

“ This description of people, whether anabaptists or 
papists, were to be put into prison at Berne, for cight 
days and eight rights; after which, if they persisted 
in their resolution, they were to be expelled from the 
canton: and informed that if they returned, and were 
caught, they should be put to death—the men be- 
headed, and the women drowned.”—Idem. vol. v. p. 
192. 

+ Extract from an Act passed under Henry VIII. 
1539. “Ifany person by word, writing, &c. &c. do 
preach, teach, or hold opinions, that in the blessed 
sacrament of the altar, under form of bread and wine, 
after the consecration thereof, there is not present 
realiy, the natural body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, conceived of the Virgin Mary ; or that 
after the said consecration, there remaineth any sub- 
stance of bread or wine, or any other substance but 


the substance of Christ, God, and man; or that, in | 


the flesh, under form of bread is not the very blood of 
Chirist—or that, with the blood under the form of 
wine, is not the very flesh of Christ, as well apart as 
if they were both together—then he shall be adjudged 
an heretic, and sUFFER DEATH BY BURNING, and shall 
forfeit to the King, all his lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, goods and chattels, as incase of high treason.” 
—Pickering’s Statutes, vol. iv. p. 471. 

1542-3.—* If any spiritual person preach, teach, or 
maintain any thing contrary to the King’s instruc- 
tions or determinations, MADE, OR TO BE MADE, and 
shall be thereof convict, he shall for his first offence, 
recant; for his second, abjure and bear a fagot ; and 
for his third, shall be adjudged an heretic, and pe 
BURNED, and lose all his goods and chattels." —Idem. 
vol. v. p. 130. 

1540.—* The 29th of April, one named Maundeveld, 
another named Colens, and one other were examined 
in St. Margaret's church; and were condemned for 
Anabaptists ; and were on the 3d of May, BURNED in 
the highway, beyond Southward, towards Newington.” 
—Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 579. 

t Archbishop Cranmer, who was himself afterwards 
burned alive by Queen Mary, prevailed on Edward 

VI., who assented with great reluctance, to order the 
burning of Joan Bocher. He used the following 
sophistical argument : “ There was,” he said, “a great 


2 


fields. It was the same spirit that led * the pil- 
‘grim fathers,” after having escaped from the re- 
lentless persecution of Archbishop Laud, and 
landed in the howling wilderness, to establish, 
among their earliest regulations, a system of rigid 
religious intolerance, and to hang the Quakers.* 
It was the same spirit that led the Episcopalians 
on their settlement in Virginia, to persecute and 
expel the Presbyterians or Congregationalists.— 
It was the same spirit that led the early reformers 
with few exceptions, to regard the mere toleration 


lof religious opinions as an abomination in the 


sight of the Lord, from the stain of which they 
laboured as hard to exculpate themselves, as if it 
were some hideous heresy. It was the same 


\spiritthat led the Parliament of Ireland, basely 


| 
| 
| 


} 


and perfidiously to violate the solemn treaty of 
Limerick, whereby all their rights and privileges 


'were to be secured tothe Roman Catholics of 


that country. It was the same spirit that im- 
pelled that parliament, for above half a century, 
to employ themselves almost every session, in 
difference between errors in other points of divinity, 
and those which were in direct contradiction to the 
apostle's creed. These latter were impieties against 
God, which the prince, being God's deputy, ought to 
repress!!” Edward, overcome by importunity, ‘at 
last submitted, though with tears in his eyes: and he 
told Cranmer, that if any wrong was done, the guilt 
should lie entirely on his head.”"—Hume’s England, 
Philad. edition, vol. ii. p, 485. 

§ Under Queen Elizabeth, 1576.—“ The 22d of 
July, two prisoners, anabaptists, [Hendrick Ter Wort 
and John Peterson,] were BURNT ALIVE in Smithfield 
in that very place where a great many Protestants had 
suffered martyrdom under the reign of Queen Mary. 
Peterson had nine children.’”—Brandt’s History of 
the Reformation abridged, vol. i. p. 168, ; 

| 1678.—* Six priests, Lionel Alderson, William 
Russell, Charles Pans, Henry Harkey, James Corker, 
and William Marshall, were convicted of being in the 
realm contrary to the statute, and sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered, which sentence was 
carried into effect. 

Sentence.—*'That you, the several prisoners now 
at the bar, be conveyed to the place from whence 
yor came, and you and every one of you be conveyed 
from thence on hurdles to the place of execution, 
where every one of you are to be s¢verally hanged 
by the neck ; that you be severally cur pown ALIVE!!! 
THAT YOUR PRIVY MEMBERS BE cuT orFF!!! youR 
BOWELS TAKEN OUT!!! AND BURNED IN YOUR VIEW 
that your heads be severed from your bodies!!! THat 
YOUR BODIES BE DIVIDED INTO FOUR QUARTERS! 
which are to be disposed of at the King’s pleasure ; 
and the God of infinite mercy have mercy on your 
souls.”—Hargrave's State Trials, 1810,vol. vii. petra, 

§ 1670.—* Field conventicles were more severely 
restrained. The preachers were subjected to confis- 
eation and death.”"—Laing’s History of Scotland, vol. 
ii. p. 60. 

1677.—* A price was fixed on the field preachers, 
whom the soldiers daily pursued like a partridge on 
the hills."—Idem_ p. 75. 

1679.—* Field and armed conventicles were de- 
clared to be treason. The people who attended, were 
indirectly ordained to be put to the sword.'"—Idem. p. 
0G. 

1682.—“ The persecution of conventicles became 
far more severe—the administration of justice more 
corrupt than ever. ‘The execution of fanatics became 
daily more frequent. Even the military were in- 
vested with judiciary powers, and the ingenious 
cruelty of the justiciary court was exhausted in the 
invention of new Jaws and new crimes.’’—Idem. p. 
130. 

* October 20, 1659.—“ Three Quakers, Robinson. 
Stevenson, and Mary Dyer, received the sentence of 
death, which was executed upon the two men, the 
WZth. The woman was brought *o the gallows, but | 
at the intercession of her son at Newport, and others, | 
she was then reprieved and sent away. Though re- | 
turning again the next spring, she was hanged, June 
Ist, 1660.’ —History of the Baptists in New England, 
vol. i, p. 127. 


” 

| which ought to be styled Laws to legalize fread 

and rapine, and to sap the foundations of the 

national morals.* In fine, it was this infernal 

spirit that led to the hever-enough-to-be-execrated 

Inquisition in Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere, 
A Carnotic Laymay 

Philadelphia, August 28, 1834. 7 

* Any Roman Catholic who had not abjured his 
religion within six months of his coming of age filed 
his declaration, and taken the sacrament in a Protes 
tant church within that time, could not inherit real 
estate, which went to the next Protestant heir and 
was liable on the claim of any informer, to be plum. 
dered of any estate he might afterwards purchase 

By one of those laws, if a Roman Catholic owned 
a horse worth one hundred guineas, any Protestant 
miglit seize him on paying five pounds. ‘A scoundre| 
who availed himself of this piratical law, seized the 
horse of a Roman Catholic, and took him with saddle 
and bridle, was prosecuted for highway robbery and 
had a narrow escape. v 

By another, if the son of an estated Roman Catho- 
lic abjured his religion, he at once reduced his father 
to the state of a tenant for life, and the father was 
ovliged to wake a provision for him, proportioned to 
the income of the estate. 

By another, any person harbouring a Roman Ca. 
tholic Archbishop or Bishop, * was liable for the first 
offence to a penalty of twenty dollars; for the se cond 
to double that sum: and if he offend the third time 
shall forfeit all his lands and tenements of freehold, 
or inheritance during his life, and also all his goods 
and chattels.”’"—Robin'’s Abridgment of the Irish 
Statutes, 4to. p. 452. 


THE URSULINE CONVENT. 

Who has not heard of the outrage perpetrated 
at Charlestown?) A community of helpless 
women attacked, and, with a large number 
of female pupils, compelled to flee in the dark. 
ness of night from their abode, escaping at the 
peril of their lives, from the rage of lawless 
men, who were demolishing the pleasant dwell. 
ing, with its furniture and dear mementos, and 
who did not feel their fury satiated till the 
buildings were sacked and burned, the beauti- 
ful and cultivated grounds ravaged and trodden 
down, and even the tomb, the sanctuary of the 
dead, violated ! ’ 

Such was the first awful act of the drama; 
the conclusion must, inevitably, carry shame, 
sorrow and suffering to many a heart, and into 
families, who litthe dreamed that their songs 
would, within sight of Bunker Hill, bring dis 
honour upon the American name, by the com- 
mission of a crime which has no parallel in the 
history of civilized nations. 

Some may think that the various journals 
Imve sufliciently discussed this affair; but be 
sides its importance as a violation of the public 
peace, it appeals directly to the sympathies of 
our sex 3 itis a crucity, a wrong to woman, at 
which every female heart must revolt, being 
committed against women who, by the regula 
lions of christian society, are entitled, not only 
to the protection of the Jaws, but to the protec- 
tion of man also. “These feelings must prompt 
every lady, Protestant as well as Catholic, to 
condemn the outrage. Still, in order to judge 
correctly of its causes and consequences, infor 
mation is necessary, and this we have taken 
every means in our power to procure. The 
result we will give in a sketch of the Convent 
and its catastrophe, and, believe that the details, 
many of which we have learned from the Su- 
perior, cannot but be interesting to our readers. 

The Ursuline Convent was established ip 
Boston in 1820, under the care of Madame St. 
The order of St. Ursue 
line are, by their religious profession, devoted 
to the education of female youth ; consequently, 
the institution was, to all intents and purposes, 
a female seminary. ‘This is an important fea- 
ture in conventual life, which we American 
Protestants rarely consider. We think of nun- 
neries as places of prayer and penance, super- 
stitious rites and idle observances; we talk of 
nuns as beings shut out not enly from the en 
joymeats of society, but from its useful employ- 
ments also, condemned to exist without pursuits, 
| pleasures or hopes that relate to this world.— 
| * Madame St. Joseph died in 1223, and was sve- 
' ceeded by Madame St. George. 


Joseph* as Superior. 


| we 
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Such may be the case with some of the must 
rigid orders, the Trappists, for example, but as 
relating to the majority of those who take the 
veil, it is an erroneous idea. The nuns are 
neither idle nor useless members of the State. 
Those who are not devoted to the instruction of 
the young, are employed with their needles, 
and in curious and tasteful fancy works, which 
are sold for the benefit of the order. In this 
avay they earn their own support. 
ing is their great business, and in all Catholic 
countries nunneries are now almost the only 
boarding schools where young ladies are edu- 
cated. ‘Till the time of Madame Campan, we 
believe, no female seminary except the nunne- 
ry was known in France. And many roble 
English Protestant families sent their daughters 
thither to be educated, because of the superior 
advantages which these Catholic institutions 
offered in all that was then deemed the requi- 
site accomplishments of a high bred lady. To 
some of these conventual seminaries particular 
immunities were granted, on account of their 
being selected as places of education for the 
princesses of the blood royal.  And_ surely 
some regard is due from our sex to that order 
of women who, through the ages of ignorance 
and darkness, devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of female youth. True, the system was 
very defective, but it was the best which the 
state of society permitted, 

Whether the convent is a fitting place for the 
education of the daughters of our free citizens, 
is a question for parents to decide. There 
can, however, be no question that the Catholics 
of these United States have the right to establish 
such seminaries if they choose; and we never 
heard there was any objection when the Ursu- 
line Convent was opened in Boston for the ad- 
mission of pupils. It was a new thing, and 
probably the romance connected with the idea 
of living in a convent with real nuns who had 
taken the vows, and wore black veils, and kept 
themselves apart from the world, had some 
effect in procuring pupils. The success of the 
experiment was soon certain; but the building 
in which the nuns resided was not in a pleasant 
situation, and they concluded to leave the city, 
and establish themselves where they could have 
gardens and grounds for those exercises and 
recreations which are so indispensable to the 
health of children and sedentary persons. In 
pursuance of this plan, they purchased an es- 
tate of about twenty-seven acres in Charles- 
town, and in nearly the centre of their grounds 
on a hill which they named Mount Benedict, 
they erected a spacious and handsome brick 
edifice. Hither they removed in 1826, and 
entered zealously on their labours of improving 
their property, and ‘rearing the tender minds’ 
committed to their care.* 

The situation of the place they had chosen 
was splendid; Mount Benedict commanded 
the most varied and delightful scenery ; Charles- 
town, Cambridge, Boston, the river and the 
harbour with its islands, might all be viewed 
from the windows of the convent. But when 
they purchased the estate, its ‘ capabilities’ was 
all it had to recommend it; Mount Benedict 
was a rough, bleak hill, and the land around a 
broken looking waste. In eight years the in- 
stitution and its grounds were the admiration 
of strangers, and the pride of Catholics. 

The school, in the meantime, had continued 
to increase. During the last year more pupils 
had been offered than could be accepted. The 
season had been propitious 5 their gardens were 
ina state of high cultivation; everything around 
them looked beautiful and flourishing, and no- 
thing portended the destruction which was at 
hand. 
. * * - + 

On Monday evening, August Ith, the in- 
mates of the Ursuline Convent, in number six- 
ty-six, retired to rest at the usual hour, half 
past seven. 
the Superior, and one sister who was a watcher 
by the bedside of an invalid nun. The Supe- 
rior felt some anxiety; she had heard rumours 
that an excitement was gathering against her, 
on account of transactions which were reported 


~* "Phe number of pupils was fifty; the nuns, rrEN— 


But teach- | 


All retired, with the exception of 


to have taken place at the convent. Though 
‘she was conscious of her own innocence, and 
had been solemnly assured, only a few hours 
before, by the selectmen of Charlestown, that 
she and her house were safe, and had nothing 
to fear; yet her responsibility for the young 
ladies committed to her care, could not but 
make her anxious. 

The ostensible cause of the excitement was 
briefly this. A few weeks previous, one of the 
nuns, Mary St. John, had, in a temporary fit 
of derangement caused by illness, left the con- 
vent, and repaired to one of the neighbouring 
houses, where, it was said, that she complained 
,of being unhappy, and desired to be taken to a 
family in West Cambridge. Thither she was 
carried by the persons to whom’ she had ap- 
pealed. The very next morning she expressed 
to her brother her desire to return to the con- 
vent; and did return willingly, and declared 
that she had no recollection of going away, or 
of anything which had taken place in relation 
to it. Yet the circumstance that a nun had 
gone out from the convent, was the theme of 
much gossip and many terrible surmises.— 
Among other rumours, it was confidently stated 
that Mary St. John was a young nun who had 
been over-persuaded to make the profession 5 
that she stipulated before she returned to the 
convent, that she should not be obliged to as- 
sume the black veil again, but should, in three 
weeks, be dismissed honourably, and allowed to 
return to her friends. It was farther stated 





that her friends had called for her at the time |! 


inamed, and she was not to be found! 

This Monk Lewis story was mostly a fiction. 
Mary St. John had been a nun for nearly thir- 
)teen years—she is exceedingly attached to her 
profession, and no persuasion could now induce 
her to leave the sisterhood. She has no recol- 
lection of expressing a wish to depart in three 
weeks ; nor was she ever denied to her friends. 

But these ramours were abroad, they had 
reached the Superior, though she did not con- 
sider them entitled to any attention, till they 
appeared in the shape of a newspaper article. 

The same day, (Saturday the 9th,) the gen- 
tleman to whose house the aun first repaired, 


came to the convent, stating the excitement || 


abroad, and requested to see Mary St. John.— 
This the Superior readily granted, and also 
permitted him to go over the whole house, and 
examine the cellars, where, it was reported the 
horrid dungeons were situated. He found no- 
thing to justify suspicion ; the nun assured him 
she was at perfect freedom; that she staid 
| from choice ; and he promised the Superior to 
lay before the public, on Monday, a statement 
which would clear her, and remove or silence 
all these unfounded, injurious reports. 

| Qn the next day, one of the selectmen of 
Charlestown came to the convent, requiring to 
see Mary St. John, and to be allowed to ex- 
amine the buildings. 
have him take this liberty on the Sabbath-day, 


but she was aware that popular excitement is | 


not apt to be very reasonable, and that should 
she refuse him, the clamour might be raised 
that she was not prepared for his search. So 
she summoned Mary St. John to attend him, 
and permitted him to examine every part of 
the premises. He too, professed himself per- 
fectly satisfied that all was right, but stated 
that it would be necessary his colleagues should 
also examine the house. They came on Mon- 
|day afternoon, three Selectmen, accompanied 
iby two other men, saw and conversed with 
| Mary St. John as long as they chose, and were 
shown throughout every part of the establish- 
ment, from the cupola to the cellar. They 
assured the Superior that they were convinced 
of her innocence, and of the falsehood of the 
charges against her house, that they would 
take immediate measures to clear up the mis- 


take; and that she should not be molested.— | 


Accordingly the household retired to rest in 
| peace. 

But this calm was soon broken. About half 
|past nine the Superior heard loud shoutings, 
| and the terrifying ery—* Down with the Con- 
ivent! Down with the Convent !’ 

|| She called to the nuns to rise, and had her- 


The Superior felt loth to | 
} 


| front apartment, when twenty or thirty dark 


| forms came rushing up to the dwelling. She 
| demanded what they wanted. 

|| «We want to see the nun who ran away.’ 

__ The Superior sent instantly for Mary St. 
, John, but the alarm had been too much for her 
| weak nerves—she had fainted. 

The Superior then expostulated with the 
| rioters on their savage conduct, in thus assail- 
ing a community of females; she pointed out 

‘to them the danger they were incurring, and 
the punishment they would bring on themselves 
by thas attacking, in the night-time, a peaceful 
dwelling-house, and she inquired if they had 
not learned from their Selectmen, the falsehood 
of the rumours about the nun. 

‘No,’ was the reply, and then some one in the 
crowd added— Mr. Runey (one of the Select- 
men) opened the gate.’ 

The mob, however, retired from the house; 
they were not then sufficiently wrought up for 
the onset, and the firmness of the Superior 
seemed to awe them. 

But they soon returned in greater number, 
and with loud threats and horrid imprecations 
against the Superior. She was again at the 
window ; and now Mr. Runey appeared among 
the rioters, and requested her to plt herself and 
household under his protection. 

‘Have you any authority for our protection 
\from the other Selectmen ?” 
|| He said—* No’—but added that he would 

| protect her and the children. 

She replied that the children had been com- 
mitted to her care by their parents, that she 
could not give then up to him; but that if he 
had the power to protect them, she begged he 
would use it to disperse the mob. 

*T will do what I can,’ was his answer; and 
he probably did exert some influence, for the 
mob again retired without doing any mischief. 
This might be somewhat owing to their fears. 
They inquired of the Superior when she, com- 
manded them to depart, if she had armed men 
in the house ? and she, seeing that they were 
cowardly did not undeceive them. But a poor 
| frightened lay-sister exclaimed that they were 
‘entirely unprotected. 

Whatever reasons induced the rioters to re- 
tire, the sequel showed that their malicious 
|purpose was not abandoned. A signal fire 
soon blazed in front of the convent, and the mob 
again rushed forward, armed with stones and 
clubs, and began to demolish and dash in the 
doors and windows. 

Never till this moment, had the Superior be- 

lieved the rioters would proceed to violence ; 
but she now saw that she must abandon her 
dwelling to their fury. Her chief concern was 
for her pupils, the young girls that, like fright- 
ened birds, were flocking around her. We 
have said one nun was an invalid. Her com- 
|plaint was consumption, and no hopes were 
entertained of her recovery, yet she was able 
to walk about, and occasionally perform some 
duties as an instructress—that very day she 
had given lessons in music; but terror now 
rendered her helpless; and in that state she 
|had to be borne from her room. With great 
exertions the pupils were all collected, and the 
| Superior saw them out of the house before she 
| would leave it. The ruffians had already made 
| their. way in, and rushed first to her apartment, 
|| so that she was compelled to abandon all her 
|| valuables, plate, jewels, watches, and a large 
|sum in money, which, after her pupils were 
|| safe, she had intended to secure. 

|| The trembling exiles, thus driven forth in 
|| darkness, and not knowing where to flee for 
||shelter, retired first to a green-house, at the 
|| bottom of the garden ; but the mob, with loud 

|| shouts, were seeking them ; the Superior tried 
|| to escape by a side gate ; this was also guarded 
|| by the rioters; and she finally had to creep 

through a small opening, made by removing 
| the paling from the garden fence, and with her 
|| household, some of the little girls in very, thin 
||clothing, make her way through the damp 
|| fields, for the distance of half a mile, till they 
|| reached the house of Mr. Adams, where they 
| were kindly received, and humanely comforted 
|| through the remainder of this dreadful night. 

* * * * 


| 


not more than was necessary to manage the school. \| self only time to reach the window of an upper | . 
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Let those who wish to know what the un- than this season. Hundreds of men and horses | lieve the French to be a more moral lean 


bridied passions of lawless men can effect, go! are constantly employe 


to Mount Benedict, and look on the desolated 


grounds and blackened and crumbling ruins, of | along 
that spot lately the abode of youth and beauty, | 


‘every road, and I hear it is equally the case 
the northern banks of the Lee. This 


|/same spirit is pervading every thing belonging 


where all around was pleasantness and _ peace ; || to agriculture, perhaps in a great measure owing 


and they will feel that without law, liberty is a! 


word of horrid import, and that, unless the 
voice of public opinion is deep-toned and deci- 
sive against this outrage, no religious commu- 
nity, no literary institution in our land is safe. 

If private pique, prejudice, rumours, are to 
guide the popular mind, and direct the popular 
arm to crush the suspected, without trial or 
appeal, the reign of Nero would be preferable 
to that of democracy. 

It is strange that all Christians do not see 
the danger of permitting any one sect to be per- 
secuted or injured, without endeavouring to do 
it justice. There is a spirit of infidelity and 
anarchy abroad in our Jand, and if it can pre- 
vail by violence, to destroy one sect, and do 
this with impunity, it will soon gather strength 
for further attacks and bolder measures. ‘The 
Catholics must be protected, or the Protes- 
tants will not long be able to hold their own 
faith unmolested, nor to worship in the temples 
their fathers have built and consecrated. 

We make these remarks, not that we are in- 
clined to Catholicism, but we would practice 
that rule which enjoins us to do to others as we 
wish to be done by. We certainly should not 
select a Catholic seminary as the place of edu- 
cation for our own daughters; vet candour 
obliges us to say, that, from all we can learn of 
the system pursued at the Ursuline Convent, 
we think it offers, when compared with ¢ Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries,’ in general, its fair pro- 
portion of advantages. The fashionable ac- 
complishments, that is, whatever renders wo- 
man attractive in society, have always been 
sedulously attended to in a conventual educa- 
tion. The nuns teach by example the gentle 
and graceful movement and the soft low tone 
of voice, and in these particulars might be ad- 
vantageously recommended as models to all in- 
structresses. 

It should be borne in mind, that there is no 
standard of female education; we have no 
model schools, founded by public beneficence, 
like colleges for our young men, to regulate the 
system, or rather introduce system into the 
order of those studies and pursuits which should 
be requisite to form an accomplished woman. 
Female education is left entirely to private ex- 
periments, to chance, caprice, and the shifting 
breath of fashion; and it is not to be wondered 
at if the prevailing style is superficial, showy, 
and often useless. 

There have been some remarks in the public 
Journals, relating to the impropriety of Pro- 
testant parents placing their children at a Ca- 
tholic seminary, and thus virtually training them 
in the Catholic faith. Solicitude for the right 
moral instruction of young females can scarcely 
be too watebful. It is all important that the 
heart, soul and mind of woman should be im- 
bued with the pure and holy sentiment of her 
duty to God, and the responsibility which her 
influence over the character of others imposes. 
But let us be just to the Catholics. ‘The Su- 
perior, in her prospectus, engages to instruct 
her pupils only in the broad principles of chris- 
tian faith and practice in which all persons who 
believe the Bible, can unite ; and we have good 
reason to conclude she has adhered, serupu- 
lously, to these conditions. Of all the Protes- 
tant young ladies, and there have been several 
hundred educated at the Ursuline Convent since 
‘ts foundation, not a single individual has em- 
braced the Catholic faith.—Mrs. Hale's Maga- 
zine. 

A Goop Lanptorpv.—The tillage of the 
parishes of Blarney and Whitechurch is very 
promising: it is equal if not superior to any 
season in my recollection, and promises, if no- 
thing unforeseen should happen, very abundant 
crops. Wheat and barley are even and luxu- 
rious, and oats I think excellent. Some com- 
plain of the meadow and early potatoes, but, as 
well as L understand, without reason. I may, 
on this occasion, mention to you, that I have 








|to their not paying any tithe these two years, 
and the fond hope the people indulge in, that 
the government will not oppress them any 
\longer with such an insupportable tax. Mr. 
George Potland, of Dublin, is the proprietor of 
a large tract of this parish, and is, without 
comparison, the best, the most indulgent, and 
the most encouraging landlord in this country. 
If families increase, or if a season is unfavour- 


J able, as to weather or low prices, it must be a 


great happiness to be under such a gentleman, 
who relieves Uie industrious and honest tenant, 
and delights in the welfare of mankind. His 
agent, Mr. Franks, once a year visits every 
farm to inspect the improvement both in build- 
ing and agriculture, to encourage accordingly ; 
and he well and rightly merits to be the agent 
of the best of landlords.—Correspondent of the 
York Chronicle. 
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The Bishop left Boston for Baltimore on the 10th 
inst., to assist at the consecration of the Right Rev. 


Dr. Eccleston, as Co-adjutor to the Archbishop of 


| Baltimore, which is to take place on the Mth. 


At a general meeting of the Catholics, as far as the 
rain would permit, in the Chapel of St. Aloysius on 
the 7th inst., at which the Bishop presided, a report 
was read by William Dyer, Chairman of the Building- 
Committee on the new church, in which the sums as 
expended on said building, were detailed ; and a state- 
ment was at the same time presented, showing the 
balance in hand. After a few observations from the 
Bishop, expressive of his ardent desire to see this 
church completed with the least delay possible, the 
Rev. Mr. Curtin moved that all who were present 
should subscribe anew, by way of donation, in addi- 
tion to their other subscriptions, towards the accom- 
plishment of the above object, when the motion, after 
a few pithy remarks from the mover, was seconded 
with loud acclamations ; and the following gentlemen 
immediately stepped forward and subscribed the fol- 
lowing sums: 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick, $100; Rev. Mr. Tyler, 40; 
Rev. Mr. Curtin, 40; Rev. Mr. Brady, 20; John Daly, 
10; James Boughe, 10; Michael Scelly, 5; James 
M Intyre, 5; John Davis, 2; James M Donoughe, 1; 
Francis O'Connor, 4; John Lynch, 5; John Kelly, 
10; Bartholomew Farrell, 10; John Dunne, 5; John 
Farrell, 5; Richard Sharp, 5; Patrick Byrnes, 3; 
Bartholomew M Carthy, 5; Patrick Norton, 2; Owen 
Connor, 2; Patrick Fermoy, 2; John Cass, 5; John 

Keaten, 5; Peter Nowlan, 2; John Dunne, 5; Pat- 
, rick M’Donoughe, 2; David Ryan 2; Patrick Doner 
2; Martin Timmons, 3; James Howland, 4; Patrick 
M’Glowan, 1; Danie] Sullivan, 1; James Costello, 4; 
James Quigly, 5; Daniel Mag- 
Edward Lodge, 4; Patrick M’Connen, 2 
George Blake, 10; John M’Namara, 20; Stephen 
Whelan, 5; James Dougherty, 2; James King, 10; 
Martin Smyth, 2; Martin Quigley, 5; John Chapley, 
4; Mathew Miler, 2; John M’Govern, 10; Thomas 
Kenny, 5; Michael Cassidy,2; John Ward, 5; Hugh 
M Conwell, 2; Michael Maher, 2; 


+7. 


Anthony Corrigan, 3 ; 
re 


ner, 2; 


: 


Edward Dooley, 
2; Patrick Mooney, 15; Timothy Scanlan, 5; Capt. 
W. C. Cazneau, 5; Roger Flynn, 10; Thomas Moo- 
ney, 5; Timothy Ryan, 2; Daniel M’Lauglin, 10; 
Owen O'Neil, 1; William Dyer, 10; William Dam- 
phy, 2; Danie] Flynn, 1; Michael M’Cormick, 2; 
James Ryan, 5. Total, $505. 





Lonvon, Juty, 1834.—{ Correspondence of the 
Atlas.| When in Paris | had unfavourable im- 
pressions of French morality ; now that Tam in 
Loudon, I hardly know to which nation to give 
preference. I was in Paris during the worst li- 
cense and grossness of the carnival ; when scenes 
were exhibited much beyond the ordinary iniqui- 
ty of the city. It may shock you to hear a son 


d drawing it away on || our 
couraged among them 
| be visited among them which are 


|which they are exhibited. 


progenitors, though church-going is less en. 
; and that if scenes may 
evolting, our 
npunity with 
In London there are 
excesses far more brutal, but it is impossible t 
approach them without a guard of Bow street of. 
cers. What do you think of the late fight we 
tween Dutch Sam and Gaynor? or Noon and 
Swift?) They were cheered on by more th 
thousand people, some of them belonging to th 
most respectable and the highest families in = 
country. After fighting two hours and mon 
minutes, Sam laid his antagonist insensible at his 
feet; his own arm had been broken for more than 
the last hour of the fight. Then came on Noon 
and Swift; they fought seventy rounds jn about 
two hours, and Noon was carried off the field 
beaten to a jelly—he died in about two hours.— 
if 1 have an opportunity, | will send you Bell's 
Life in London, containing the details of the 
whole matter. 

I have been in London two months, and have 
seen more vice than the whole year] was in 
Paris. Drunkenness abounds. The number of 
gin shops is absolutely incredible. ‘They are dig. 
nified with the name of wine vault’, and the : 


chief alarm is the openness and ix 


an ten 


doors 
are so contrived, that a person may slip in or out 


without being observed ; they close on him the 
moment le has passed the threshhold. I haye 
been into one or two from curiosity, and found 
them filled with men, women and children, in the 
different stages of intoxication, from muddled tg 
torpid. ‘To the credit of the police, you do not 
see them often in the streets of the respectable 
parts of the city, but in such places as St. Giles 
and Duck Lane, which is near St. James, the po- 
lice can only have a partial control ; they are ob 
liged to wink at many cnormities which would 
not be tolerated in France. You can have no 
idea what an immense horse power is required to 
move this great city, and of the noise of the ma 
chinery. It is lke the roar of a cataract—day 
and night it is incessant; the bustle of noon jg 
humming in our cars at midnight. There is a 
perpetual flow of population in the streets ; ebbing 
at night and on Sundays a little, but never Jear. 
ing the channel dry. When Henry said, “ How 
many thousands of ny poorest subjects are at this 
hour asleep!” perhaps by far the largest portion 
of his loyal vassals were wide awake © it 
Among other Bostonians here, is N. P. Willis— 
We have exchanged visitation cards once or twice, 
and T have had along talk with him. He gets 
along very comfortably here—visits Lady —; 
is intimate with Bulwer; looks as if he was on 
good terms with his doctor and tailor, and does 
not contemplate an immediate return to America 
THE RIGHT REV. DR. BRUTE, 

The consecration of the bishop elect of Vin- 
cennes will take place on Sunday, the Sth of 
October, at Bardstown Cathedral, Ky. We 
heard from a source entitled to our contidence, 
that he intends to give his splendid library— 
consisting of many rare and very valuable vol- 
umes—to the College of Mount St. Mary, Em- 
metsburg, where he has so long and so effectu- 
ally laboured for the interests of Religion— 
Few will be able to appreciate the value of this 
sacrifice, by which a gentleman of habits enthu- 
siastically literary, parts with the accumulated 
treasures of years. We congratulate Mount 
St. Mary’s Seminary on this vast accession to 
its Library, and express our best wishes that its 
alumni may long continue to profit by the great 
literary stores placed within their reach, and 
to impart from their fullness to others less high- 
ly favoured.—Ierald. 

We find the following rapid sketch of Mr. 
Brute’s life, in a late number of our respecta- 
ble contemporary, the Catholic Telegraph of 
Cincinnati. 

“Born of a highly respectable and pious 
family in Rennes, department of Britanny, 
France, Mr. Brute, at an early age, obtained 
the highest honours in the gift of the Medical 
College of Paris; bearing away the prize from 
five hundred competitors, for a thesis or rather 
an erudite work on Clinical diseases, whose 


a 


/merits were publicly acknowledged by the Uni- 


never seen more limestone drawn from Blarney | of the pilgrims confess it, but on my honour I be- | versity. ‘The troubled scenes of the Revolu- 
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tion, the agitation that continued long after that 
event, to render private happiness and social 
institutions insecure, and above all, a fervent 
and devoted piety induced him to qualify him- 
self as minister of religion, to render more emi- 
nent and lasting service to mankind than the 
most successful exercise of his human profes- 
sion could have enabled him to achieve. He 





studied at St. Sulpice, under the saint-like, pa- || 


ternal and enlightened guidance of the Abbe 
Emery—lefi his beloved country—was received 
with open arms by the Patriarch of the Ameri- | 
can church, Archbishop Carroll—was appoint- | 
ed Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, and 
raised to the Presidency of that institution. A! 
few years later, we find him hiding himself from | 
the world in the woods of Mount St. Mary’s, | 
Emmetsburg, and labouring with the Rev. J. 
Dubois, now Bishop of New York, to found 
there a new monument to science, and ecclesi- 
astical zeal and virtue. In this seclusion he 
has rendered, for the last thirty years, inappre- 
ciable service to the Catholic church of the 
United States ; educating his clergy, watching 
with angelic care the advancement of the Holy 
School of the Sisters of Charity in its neigh- 
bourhood, in every christian virtue and religious 
perfection, until the finger of God has pointed 
him out to His Vicar on earth, and commenced 
him to greater toils and more extensive usetul- 
ness.” ——__—_ 
{From the London True Sun.} 

Sraix.—Don Carlos, having travelled incog- 
nito through part of France, crossed the Span- 
ish frontier on the 9th instant, and proceeded 
at once towards the head-quarters of his adhe- 
rents, with whom it was expected he would be 
on the I1th. We understand that he was eve- 
rywhere received with much enthusiasm ; and 
it is said that a strong disposition was manifest- 
ed by many of the Queen’s troops, especially 
those under the command of General Quesada, | 
to join his cause. Should this be the case, the 
road to Madrid is open to Don Carlos. Gene- 
ral Rodil is very dilatory in his movements, and 
it is generally supposed that he is excessively 
dispirited at the prospects before him. Spain 
is ut present in aa unenviable state. Besides 
the misery of the civil war, dreadful storms are 
devastating the north, and cholera is raging un- 
checked in the south. 

The queen has rendered herself unpopular 
by her precipitate flight from Madrid, and the 
diminution of the garrison there to supply the 
triple cordon, which she has drawn around the 
place of her retreat, La Granja, excites no 
sinall fear as to the consequences of an insur- | 
rection, if any should occur, which is highly 
probable. On the whole, the conduct of the 
Queen is very strange, and it gives rise to sus- 
picions, which we leave to the dealers in gossip 
to disseminate. 

The proclamation issued by Don Carlos pro- 
mises largely. He says, amongst other fine things: 

“1 am come among you to defend the sacred 
cause of our country, our religion, your rights, 
those of iny crown, and the fundamental laws 
of this monarchy! Surrounded by subjects 
who have remained faithful to the national con- 
stitution, [call on all Spaniards who are desi- 
rous of liberty, established on our ancient insti- 
tutions, improved by the real representation of | 
the wishes and interests of all, to rally round | 
me. Spaniards! you may rely on my Royal 
word; I will not leave you again ; should I fall 
in the accomplishment of the duty imposed on 
me, by my rank and my love for you, my eldest | 
son will come and take my place !—I bring you 
real liberty—lberty which unites in one link | 
the rights of every class, instead of that false 
liberty, which bows down a whole people be- 
neath the pride and caprice of afew men. I 
promise that the National Cortes shall be con- 
voked, appointed by all the orders of the state, 
and in every commune, and not that phantom 
of representation which is but the deception of 
a party. LT will re-establish everywhere the 
fucros, that ancient and genuine institution, the 

roots of which are still full of vigour in’ this 
country, which has, during so long a period, 
made the foree, the prosperity, and the union 


99 


of heroic Spain ! 


| without once disturbing his semi-regal (a laugh) | 


ios ae oe ON LORD AL-| 
| Mr. O’Connett.—Good God! sir, is Ireland | 
|to be governed by a man who has never turned | 
|his attention to the effect of the court-martial | 
clause 1—(Cheering from the Irish members.) | 
The Lord-Lieutenant had never thought of the | 
court-martial clause. He had directed his re-| 
gards to the other parts of the Algerine act, | 


contemplation by the consideration of such a| 
material part of it as the court-martial clause. || 
But it was too late to do justice to Ireland by a, 
committee ; oh, yes, but not too late to renew || 
the coercion bill; and this from a reformed | 
Parliament! this, not from the virtual, but the 
real representatives of the people! Here were | 
the Ministers with their ready majority to carry | 
their coercion bill. “Oh,” said Mr. O'Con- | 
nell, ** you are the descendants of the old Whigs, | 
the enemies of despotism, the friends of consti- | 
tutional freedom—you have freedom for your | 
banner, but tyranny for your principle. I should | 
be the basest of slaves if I ever submitted to the 
bondage it would impose on me and my coun-| 
try, without using all the constitutional means | 
I have in my power, to prevent the renewal of | 
that bill. What country ever cursed another | 
as England has cursed Ireland?) What coun-| 
try has ever inflicted so much misery on ano-| 
ther for the last 700 years, as England has on | 
Ireland ?—a tale of burnings, and murder, and | 


blood. * * * * * Tt was not by confis- || 
cation they proceeded—it was not by bold, open | 


robbery, but by a svstem of degradation that | 
they worked against Ireland. But let them | 
consider the consequences—let them not close | 
their eyes upon the inevitable future. * * * 
* * Let them tell you that there is no braver | 
nation in the wide world than the Irish nation. | 
I may be taunted—I am liable to the nt, and | 
it is a perfectly safe taunt for allthat may | 
choose to put it forth—but the courage of the | 
nation stands high and pure, above all doubt | 
secure from any imputation. (Cheers.) 1 wish | 
to God, however, that I could reconcile it to} 
my conscience ; I wish to God that T could, but | 
I cannot, reconcile it to my conscience again to | 
place myself in mortal conflict with a fellow- | 
creature, (so we understood the honourable and 
learned gentleman) and that the survivor of us | 
was to have the government of Ireland, and I 
tell you that then I had rather die than let you 
pass this act.” (Hear, hear.) It had heen as-| 
serted that it was absolutely necessary for the | 
tranquillity of Ireland that the Coercion Bill | 
should be re-enacted. A grosser falsehood never 
stained human lips. (Hear, hears) Lord Wel- 
lesley was most anxious to have it re-enacted. | 
He used nearly all the superlatives in the Eng- 
lish language to express his anxiety ; and Lord 
Wellesley was praised for his manliness ?— 
“ But,” said the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, “I disdain describing him! I have 
seen him at his levee! Oh, it is too bad that! 
the liberties of Treland should be made to rest 
upon such a will-o’-the-wisp. Heis not in your 
cabinet. No, you never had him there? No, | 
he is not fit for that; but he is good enough to 
make tvrannical laws for Ireland. Onthe ISth 
of April you were for the bill, the whole bill— 
Whv are you not so now? The honourable | 
member for Edinburgh, and the honourable 
member for Kirkeudbright, are amongst you. 
The abandonment of the court-martial clause 
was nothing more or Jess than the truckling of 
one part of the administration to another. The 
honourable and learned gentleman has agreed | 
to press the court-martial clause, a Dudley fete 
might have taken place in Edinburgh. There 
are 100 Irish voters in Edinburgh. * * * * 
Why should the rights and liberties of Ireland 
be made to depend upon such shiftings of opin- 
ion? They had done nothing for Ireland ; 
they insulted and enslaved her; but the people 
of Ireland were not such degraded slaves as to 
submit to such treatment. (Hear, hear.) ‘They 
had constitutional rights in England and Scot- 
land: and were the liberties of Ireland to de- 
pend on the mere breach of a man who said one 
thing on the 18th of April, declared another on 
the 20th of June, and jumped back to his old 
opinion on the 7th of July? (Hear, hear.)—| 


The people of Ireland knew that there was no- 


thing but Coercion for them whilst the present 


head of the Government (Earl Grey) remained 
in office. (Hear.) It was astonishing how 
some people clung to office, and seemed to care 
nothing for principles in comparison to place. 
He (Mr. O'Connell) wanted no delay; all he 
sought was a full, fair and impartial trial, for 
the people of Ireland; and he should, there- 
fore, move, as an amendment, that the papers 
on the table be referred to a select committee, 
to report them to the house. 





Accipent To THE Rient Rey. Dr. Apranam. 
—We are pained to learn that our reverend 
bishop as he was leaving St. John’s College, 
Waterford, after retreat, on the evening of 
Thursday last, slipped on the flag at the hall 
door, and dislocated his hip. His lordship, we 
are glad to state, has been pronounced con- 
siderably better.— Tipperary Free Press. 





Tue Coercion But—Biarney Meerinc.— 


| With a spirit becoming their character for in- 


dependence and patriotism, the parishes of 
Whitechurch and Blarney assembled on Sun- 
day last, and, after passing several resolutions 
condemnatory of the coercion bill, and stating 
that it was their deliberate conviction that there 
were no agrarian disturbances that the existing 
laws were not sufficient to put down, they pre- 
pared petitions to parliament, which were yes- 
terday forwarded to the house for presentation 
through this office. —Cork Chronicle. 








Tue Queen or Prussia at THE BaTTLe oF 
Jena.—A few minutes before the attack, the Queen 
of Prussia, mounted on a superb charger, appeared on 
the field of battle, and accompanied by the Exite of 
the youth of Berlin, rode along the front of the most 
advanced lines of the Prussian army. The flags, 
which her own hands had embroidered to stimulate 
the troops, together with those which had been borne 
in the armies of Frederick the Great, and which were 
blackened with gunpowder, were lowered at her ap- 
proach. Shouts of enthusiasm resounded through 
the Prussian ranks. ‘The atmosphere was so clear, 
and the two armies were so close to each other, that 
the French could plainly discern the costume of the 
Royal Amazon. Her singular dress was, indeed, the 
chief cause of the danger she incurred in her flight. 
On her head was a helmet of polished steel, shaded 
by a superb plume. The rest of her dress consisted 
of a cuirass, glittering with gold and silver, and a 
tunic of silver brocade, reaching to her feet, on which 
she wore red boots, with gold spurs. When the 
Prussian army was routed, the Queen remained on 
the field attended by three or four men of her escort, 
who had defended her. However, a small party of 
Hussars, who had fought gloriously during the battle, 
rushed forward at full gallop, and with drawn swords 
dispersed the little group. Started by this unexpected 
attack, the horse which her Majesty rode darted off 
at a furious gallop, and had he not possessed the fleet~ 
ness of a stag, the fair Queen would infallibly have 
been captured by the French Hussars, who were 
several times very close upon her. The Queen, thus 
pursued, arrived within sight of the gates of Weimar, 
when a strung detachment of dragoons was seen pur- 


| suing her at full speed. The commander of the de- 


tachment had orders to take the Queen at all risk.— 
But no sooner had she entered Weimar than the gates 
were closed, and the Hussars and Dragoons returned 
disappointed to the field of battle—Bourienne’s Me- 
moirs. —— 
‘Yue Resstan Horn Banps.—The execution of 
musical pieces by horn bands, in which each player 
has only one or two notes to perform, was originally 
invented by a musician named Maresch, a native of 
Bohemia. In the year 1748, Maresch went to reside 
at St. Petersburgh, when he entered the service of 
the Grand Chancellor. One day, when the Empress 
was dining with the Grand Chancellor, she heard 
Maresch play. on the horn, and she was so charmed 
with his performance that she took him into her own 
service, and conferred on him the appointment of Im- 








|, perial Chapel Master. While in the service of the 


Empress, he conjointly with Marshal Kirilowitsch 
conceived the idea of establishing and training those 
horn bands, which have since become the objects of 
so much curiosity and admiration. He ordered 40 
horns to be made, each eapable of producing only one 


| note, and each sounding the interval of a semi-tone 
|to the other. These horns were distributed among 


40 performers, who were taught to play pieces of 
music by sounding at the proper time the single note 
which each horn produced. By incessant patience 
and perseverance, Maresch succee led in drilling a 
party of serfs in this sort of music; and he brought 
them to so high a degree of perfection and precision, 
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that they were able to execute the quatuors of Haydn 
and Mozart. 1 . 

The novelty and beauty of this music soon rendered 
it exceedingly popular in Russia. Maresch's horn | 
players were introduced into the military bands, the | 
theatrical orchestras, concerts, fetes, &c. ‘The num- | 
ber of performers may be diminished by assigning two 
or three instruments to those in whose parts but few | 
notes occur. A Russian nobleman is usually two or | 
three years in forming one of these bands; and in no 
other country than Russia, perhaps, would it be possi- 
ble to find musicians or rather machines who could 
devote their lives to the performance of a single note. 

In 1802, the Emperor of Russia's horn band con- 
sisted of upwards of one hundred performers, and 
many noblemen have maintained bands equally nu- 
merous. The slaves who perform in these bands are 
also frequently employed as singers in the chapels 
and choristers at the theatres. : 

The horns played at the theatres or in concert 
rooms, are generally of wood ; and those used in the 
open air are of copper. Their form is that of a cone 
having at its apex an angle in which the mouth-piece 
is placed. 

On the banks of the Neva, amidst the silence of a 
fine summer's evening, those horn bands produce a 
magical effect. The performers are sometimes seat- 
ed in a boat, which glides gently down the current of 
the river; the sound slowly recedes, and is frequently 
echoed back to the distance of two leagues. At 
Moscow, in the year 1764, the horn bands were em- 
ployed in a singular manner. During the last week 
of the Russian carnival, there was constructed on an 
immense sledge, an artificial bank, measuring 240 
feet in circumference and 40 feet in height. This 
bank was covered with verdure, trees and shrubs.— 
The whole presented the appearance of a wood, and 
there were perceived here and there stags, goats, 
hares, foxes, &c. &c., apparently just killed by the 
hunters. A party of the latter, who were stationed in 
this artificial forest, performed a delightful concert.— 
The sledge was drawn through the city by 22 Ukra- 
nian Oxen, yoked two and two, and it stopped in front 
of the residence of Counsellor Beskoi, where the 
Emperor was dining. 


—>—__ 
“Latest Fforcign News. 


English and French papers of the Ist of August, 
have been received at New York, by the packet ship 


Columbus, from Liverpool, and by the Charlemagne, 


from Havre. 


In the House of Commons on the 30th of July, an | 
amendment, proposed by Mr. O'Connell to the Irish | 
Tithe bill, was adopted. This amendment makes a | 
reduction of forty per cent. in tithe compositions, and | 


reduces the amount of tithes about two fifths. It 
was carried in opposition to the Ministry, by the small 
vote of 82 to 83. The prorogation of Parliament was 
expected to take place on the 12th ult. 

The French Chambers were opened by the King 
in person on the 31st of July. He delivered on the 
occasion the following speech :— 


It is ever with a lively satisfaction that I find my- | = 


self amongst you. I am particularly happy at finding 


you assembled around me at a moment when the suf- | 


frages of the nation have just been manifested in so 
striking a manner. 

The suffrages have approved the liberal and mode- 
rate policy which the Chambers in its previous ses- 
sions have so fully sustained. It is the policy of the 
charter. France desires repose under the eyes of 
those tutelary institutions which her wisdom and 
—— have preserved from all attacks. My govern- 
ment has hastened to meet the expectations of the 
country, and success has not failed to wait on our 
perseverance. Wherever criminal enterprises have 
given rise to a disastrous contest, the cause of the na- | 
tion has triumphed. The National Guard and the 
army, whose devotion you wil] appreciate with me, 
have repressed disorders with no less fidelity than 
energy; and the peaceable execution of the laws 
passed in the last session, has shown the weakness of 
the exciters of disturbances, and restored confidence 
to the public mind. 

We now gather the fruits, Our industry and our | 
commerce have experienced a double increase. I 
have contemplated with pleasure these results in the 
great exposition of domestic industry which has de- 


monstrated the extent of our conquests in that depart- | 


ment of labour, and“of the hopes we are justified in 
entertaining from it. 

These will take place under the favouring protec- | 
tion of peace, under the direction of an active and 
foresecing administration, under the influence of wise 
laws, which in seconding the progress of agriculture 
and industry, will open new channels to commerce, 
and I have reason to hope that the still growing 


prosperity of the country will enable us to meet the || 


— expenses with the ordinary resources of the 
State. | 

The financial laws will be submitted to your con- | 
sideration at the period allotted by the rules of that | 
department. 

The laws necessary for the execution of treaties, | 
and those which are still necessary for the complete | 


| 


| 


| executions of the charter, will be anew presented in 
| the course of this session. 
I have to felicitate myself on the state of our re- 
‘lations with foreign powers. 
The internal dissentions which disturb Portugal 
have been brought to a close. I have eoncluded 
| with the King of Great Britain, the Queen of Spain, 
| and the Queen of Portugal, a treaty which has already 
had the most salutary influence on the re-establish- 


||ment of peace in the Peninsula, always intimately | 


connected with England. J am directing my atten- 
tion, in concert with my allies, to the situation of 
Spain, where a new complication of circumstances 
has arisen, which demands the serious consideration 
of those powers who signed the treaty of the 22d of 
April. 

The state of affairs in the East is satisfactory, and 


} 


every thing announces that nothing will disturb the 


peace which Europe enjoys. 

I rely, gentlemen, and shall on every occasion, rely 
on your loyal assistance. I know no other interest 
than that of France. I have no other wishes than 
for her welfare. To consolidate our institutions, rally 
around the throne and the charter every good French- 
man, whilst isolated attacks or the combined attempts 
of opposite factions, are repressed with equal firm- 
ness—such is the sole objeet of my efforts; and my 
sweetest recompense will be that affection of my 
country, the testimonials of which, ever excite in me 
a sympathy so profound. 

The King was received with much applause in 
each of the Chambers and by the people. ‘The num- 
ber of deputies present was 270, and that of peers, 70. 

The two last of the fetes of the Three Days in 
Paris were celebrated with the usual festivities. ‘The 
theatres were gratuitously opened to the public, 
jousting matches took place upon the Seine, and fire 
works were liberally displayed. No interruption of 
the public tranquillity occurred. 

The Session of the Spanish Cortes was opened by 
the queen in person on the 24th July. The capital 
was at that time entirely tranquil ; and accounts of 
the 23d represented, that the cholera was much less 
fatal than before. 





The Emperor of Russia has, through the medium 
of the Barg@m de Krudener, Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Washington, presented Joshua Shaw, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, with $500, for an improved percussion can- 
non lock, invented by Mr. Shaw. 
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MARRIAGES. 
Michael Gormley and Rose M Coit; Richard Fitz- 
gerald and Margaret Broderick. 





a0 
DEATHS. 

Catherine Sullivan, 9 months; Ellen Coughlen, 17 
|months ; Patrick Dunn, 21 years ; Hugh M Cormick, 
20 years; Ann Powers, 12 months; Catherine M’- 
Kenna, 2 years ; Catherine Lanagan, 4 months ; Pa- 
| trick Byrnes, 9 months ; Thomas Dunnion, 10 months; 
| Unity Harigan, 13 months. 





I UBLIN, LIVERPOOL & 

LONDON WATCHES. A 
SP) good assortment of heavy cased 
aN Nw substantial Watches, warranted 
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timekeepers ; manufactured at the 


AN on yy za above places, and for sale cheap. 
Oe Also—eight-day gilt and ma- 
hogany Timepieces; Jewelry, Cutlery and Fancy 
Goods. Second-hand Watches taken in part pay.— 
Watches, Clocks and Music-Boxes repaired and war- 
ranted. Highest price given for old gold and silver. 
WILLIAM P. MKKAY, No. 15 Water Street. 

July 5. 
ype ITHS, CASSIMERES AND VEST- 
INGS. AGAR & DONAHOE, Merchant 
Tailors, No 67 Congress Street, keep constantly on 


hand a good assortment of Broadcloths, Cassimeres | 
and Vestings, of the best style and quality, which will 


be made up at the shortest notice for Casm only. 
| Gentlemen finding their own Cloths, will find it to 
their advantage to call as above, as they will be made 
in the best manner. ‘ 
Naval and Military Uniforms made from the newest 
| patterns. 
N. B. Ladies Habits and Pelisses made to order 
at the shortest notice, from the newest patterns. 


* * Every Garment from their Store wil! be made 


up in a style not to be surpassed in the city. 
Aug. 23. tf. 5 
GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 
| AX GOOD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, 
| G&A No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., 
Boston. : 
Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, 
| Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gilt | 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- | 
| knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- | 
| tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality and | 
| at low prices. : 
Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired 





| DR. MORIARTY—Ofiice, 133 Court Street 
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From the Churchman ' 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
nes occasioned by the following notice, which appeared 
in a Baltimore paper during the cholera in 1832 
“Died on Thursday last, at Hospital No, 3 Siste 
Mary Francis, one of those Angels in human form Me 
are tound, not in the abode of luxury, but in all our hos 
pitals, supplying the wants of, and ministering comf " 
and consolation to the sick and the dying, regardless of 
personal danger, and rejecting all temporal 
tion.” . = . — 
* The deceased was found in the mornin j 
as J atte 
as usual to the patients in the hospital, with & it 
peace and serenity on her countenance, she sickened 
about eight o'clock, and by seven in the evening y. 
corpse. = s bis 
Ye sacred sisters ; not for you, this strain ; 
You heed no minstrelsy of earth-strung lyre 
The softest siren notes would sound in vain : 
To ears impatient for the heavenly choir. 


But who that toils through life's rough devious 
If some fair prospect open to his sight, 

Seeks not his tellow wanderers steps to stay, 
And make them partaers in his own delight? 


way, 


Turn then, all ye who with indignant mind 
Behold the vileness of this mortal state ; ; 
Where craft and guile on every hand you find 

With all the forms of selfishness and hate. ” 


Here let your misanthropic brow unbend, 
And warmest feelings of the heart expand ; 
For, if to earth some gleams of heaven descend 

They sure must light upon this sacred band, 


And ye who sport beneath the golden beams 
That o'er youths jocund morning shed their light 
To whom the downward path of lite still seems : 
Immeasurably distant from the sight; 


O! think me not a censor cold and stern, 
A frowning foe to all that's bright and gay, 
If, for a moment, I would have you turn, 
And see these sisters tread their holy way. 


I would not bid fierce superstition’s power 

Bear down your minds, in sullen gloom to grope ; 
I would not overcloud one radiant hour, 

Nor crush one rising bud of youthful hope. 


Yet stay awhile, nor all your moments waste 
For joys inconstant as the vernal sky, 

You here may deep, though silent pleasure taste, 
Whose impress on the soul shall never die. 


For how can earth present a godlier scene, 
Or what can waken rapture more refined, 
Than dauntless courage, silent and serene, 
With maiden gentleness and love combined? 


Behold, in yon receptacle of wo, 
Where victims of disease assembled lie, 
That gliding tori, with noiseless footstep go, 
From couch to couch, her angel task to ply. 


She dwells ‘mid sounds and sights of pain and death— 
The feeble plaint, the involuntary cry, 

The fierce convulsive throe, the tainting breath 
The heaving groan, the deep-drawn burning sigh. 


O! child of frolic, in whose giddy brain 
Delusive fancy’s ever on the wing, ‘ 
Think you this holy maid knows nought but pain? 
That in her path no lovely flowrets spring ? 


Gay visions round her pillow nightly throng; 
The morning ramble and the evening dance, 

The rout, the teast, the soul-enchanting song, 
The flatterer's whisper, and the lover's glance 


Around her couch no brilliant phantoms play ; 
No airy spectre of past pleasure flies ; 

But deeds of merey which have marked the day, 
Give tranquil slumber to her tear-stain'd eyes, 


They're precious gems, those tears that wet her cheek ; 
Worth more than all the treasures earth can show : 

The noblest language of the heart they speak; 
From high and holy ecstacy they flow. 


Her feelings ye alone can understand [prayer ; 
Whose deeds have waked the sufferer's grateful 
Who ve felt the pressure of the dying hand ; 
Sweet recompense of all your pious care. 


No sad nor strange reverse her pleasures dread, 
Of time and chance they mock the strong control 


Her heaven-aspiring virtues ever shed 
A cloudless light upon her peaceful soul. 


The follies that command this world’s esteem, 
Within her spirit find no resting place ; 

Like idle notes that cross the solar beam, 
They serve its bright and changeless way to trace 


Yes! such this sacred band ; such peace is theirs; 
Unchanged when days shine bright or tempest lour 
Through life they pass, untainted by its cares; 
When death draws near, they gladly hail his power 
And then, like birds that seek a better clime, 
On swift untiring wing their spirits rise, 
And gladly leafe this turbid stream of time, 
To take their homeward progress through the ~ 
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